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All  things  considered,  business  conditions  in  Edinburgh  were  good 
during  1917,  notwitlistanding  the  curtailment  of  over-sea  shipping. 
The  volume  of  business  in  the  industrial  occupations  connected  with 
engineering,  shipbuilding  and  repairing,  fuel  production,  iron  and 
steel  making,  and  all  the  various  lines  of  munition  manufacture  was 
enormous,  and  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  was  unprecedented. 
Employment  for  skilled  workmen  was  never  so  plentiful,  while  a  very 
large  amount  of  female  labor  was  required  in  many  branches  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution.  Wages  continued  to  advance,  although 
hardl}'  to  the  same  extent  that  the  prices  of  food  and  other  com- 
modities advanced.  ^  -  __ 
Banking  Conditions  Prosperous.  ^         "'" ' 

The  Scotch  banks,  v>'ith  increased  note  issues,  high  rates  for  money, 
and  large  deposits,  have  been  giving  attention  steadily  to  the  prob- 
lems which  will  have  to  be  met  on  the  return  to  normal  times  when 
reconstruction  and  trade  expansion  will  take  the  place  of  controlled 
and  more  or  less  artificial  financial  operations.  The  Scotch  banks  have 
never  before  had  so  much  money  and  never  so  w^ide  a  field  i'tor  its  em- 
plo3^ment.  The  note  issues  of  the  banks  have  been  more  than  doubled, 
as  compared  with  pre-war  figures,  to  cover  the  increased  earnings  of 
working  people  and  to  meet  the  general  necessity  of  making  cash 
payments  for  purchases.  Great  sums  have  had  to  be  kept  liquid 
,  for  this  purpose,  and  much  profit  has  come  to  the  banks  from  short- 
term  loans  of  their  heavy  deposits.  Industries  and  commerce  and  all 
forms  of  business  were  amply  financed  last  year  by  the  banks,  in 
spite  of  war  loans.  However,  conservative  bankers  view  with  some 
trepidation  the  difficulties  which  began  to  appear  in  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1917  relative  to  the  inevitable  readjustment  of  industries 
and  business  in  general. 

Nevertheless,  it  should  be  said  that  up  to  the  end  of  1917  the  finan- 
cial and  industrial  strength  of  this  part  of  Scotland  had  not  been 
fully  tested  by  the  war.  The  resources  of  the  banks  were  greater 
than  in  1914,  and  the  productive  forces  in  operation  had  by  no  means 
reached  the  limit  of  their  capacity.  Much  power  remains  behind, 
directed  by  a  steady  purpose  and  a  patriotic  determination. 

Commerce  Exceeds  Transportation  Facilities. 

Internal  traffic  expanded  to  the  utmost  limits  of  transportation 
facilities.    The  rolling  stock  of  railways  proved  inadequate  for  mili- 
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tary  and  commercial  transportation,  and  therefore  the  civilian 
freight  business  was  in  a  congested  state  throughout  the  3'ear.  Slow 
deliveries  of  goods  from  factories,  mills,  mines,  and  docks  affected 
all  lines  of  trade;  nevertheless,  the  volume  of  sales,  at  the  prevailing 
high  prices,  was  on  a  level  with  tlie  trade  of  1916  and  somewhat  more 
profitable.  In  addition  to  foodstuffs,  the  American  goods  coming 
into  the  market  consisted  principally  of  machinery  and  tools  and 
iron  and  steel  materials.  Motor  tractors  and  plows  were  largely  im- 
ported, also  oil-field  supplies,  such  as  casing  and  drilling  tools.  The 
use  of  American  coal-mining  tools  and  equii^ment  was  extended,  and 
it  is  noteworthy  that  American  web  knitters  and  stocking  machines 
were  installed  hy  many  hosiery  mills.  Considerable  quantities  of 
metals,  chemicals,  and  oils  were  imported  from  the  United  States  in 
the  first  half  of  1917.  Eestrictions  on  imports  made  trade  difficult 
in  most  lines.  The  movement  of  merchant  tonnage  at  Leith,  the 
leading  port  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  was  much  reduced  last 
jQHv;  American  commodities  came  into  the  district  through  English 
ports  principally,  and  transactions  were  largely  in  the  hands  of 
London  firms.  Since  1914  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  have  been  practi- 
cally the  only  channels  of  the  export  trade  to  America.  It  is  per- 
haps a  matter  of  interest  that  London  absorbed  the  discounting  of 
bills,  the  Scotch  banks  getting  none  of  this  business. 

Exports  to  the  Tlnited  States, 

Shipments  of  goods  to  the  United  States  in  1917  were  valued  at 
$2,105,129,  a  gain  of  $299,361- compared  with  191G.  The  sales  of 
Avoolen  cloth  clid  not  increase  materially  in  cj[uantity,  but  largely  in- 
creased in  value.  The  princij)al  articles  declared  for  sliipments  to 
the  United  States  in  the  past  two  years  were : 


Articles. 


1916 


Quantity.       Value 


1917 


Quantity.       Value 


Books 

Fish  nets pounds . 

Gelatin do . . . 

Glue do... 

Golf  clubs  and  balls 

Grindstones tons . 

Malt  liquors gallons. 

Maps . 


S70,'947 


91,4S0 
40,320 


17 
7,617 


Medicines pounds. 

Paper  stock do. . . 

Pictures,  etc 

Picture  post  cards pounds . 

Piinters'  blankets 

Seeds pounds . 

Wearing  apparel 

Whisky proof  gallons . 

Wool pounds . 

Woolen  cloth do... 

Woolen  hosiery 

All  other  ar tides 


5,819 
52S.890 


31,707 
'467,'746 


247,543 
477,' 067' 


22, 718 

4,891 

24,309 

12,225 

7,077 

5,183 

12,473 

17, 8"40 

1,306 

13,416 

17, 820 

36,655 

33, 175 

700, 546 


41,740 
101,024 
193,760 


9 
3,638 


2,574 

384,947 


26, 453 
"535,'646 


627,683 
80,284 
114,320 


195,918 
209,376 

477,589 


$57,750 
71,049 
25,290 
36,368 
62,343 

4,839 

3,759 
11,696 

7,230 
17,854 

2,933 
13, 856 
15, 892 
48,481 
31,655 
701, 788 
76,064 
7^,  145 
84,739 
72,378 


Total. 


1,805,768 


2, 105, 129 


xVrticles  inA'oiced  at  this  consulate  for  Hawaii  were  valued  at 
$1,804,  as  compared  with  $9,518  in  191G.  Exports  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  were  valued  at  $7,151,  compared  with  $12,265  in  1916.  One 
shipment  was  made  to  Porto  Eico,  valued  at  $179. 
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Scotch  Woolen  Industry — Military  Cloths. 

In  Scotltiinl  about  4,500  looms  and  ISO  sets  of  carding  machines 
are  emplovod  in  the  woolen  trade.  Two-thirds  of  these  are  situated 
in  southern  Scotland.  The  firms  outside  of  this  region  are  for  the 
most  part  tweed  manufacturers.  The  most  notable  exception  is  a 
large  mill  in  Aberdeenshire,  employing  1,500  hands,  360  power  looms, 
and  28  sets  of  cards.  Normally  this  mill  makes  piece-dyed  woolen 
overcoatings,  but.  in  common  with  all  other  factories  possessing  broad 
looms,  it  has  been  making  khaki  during  the  war. 

An  authoritative  technical  sourc^ furnished  the  following  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  British  military  cloths.  The  tunic  is  made  of  a 
two-fold  worsted  warp  and  single  woolen  weft.  At  first  few  Scotch 
manufacturers  tried  to  make  the  cloth,  because  the  worsted  yarn 
had  to  be  bought  from  Bradford  or  Halifax  and  the  woolen  weft 
could  be  spun  more  cheaply  in  Yorkshire,  as  the  Colne  Valley  spinner 
had  a  better  knowledge  of  the  utilization  of  woolen  waste  products. 
Later,  however,  the  increased  demand  for  all  kinds  of  military  cloth 
caused  many  Scotch  manufacturers  to  make  the  tunic  fabric.  Tartan- 
drab  cloth  for  trousei-ing  has  been  essentially  a  Scotch  cloth  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  It  was  at  first  made  entirely  from  woolen 
twofold  yarn,  spun  from  medium  New  Zealand  fleece  wool.  Shortly 
after  the  war  began  it  was  found  that  manufacturers  had  not  suffi- 
cient twisting  power  and  that  if  a  single  yarn  were  substituted  for 
the  twofold  the  output  would  be  doubled,  the  spinning  costs  reduced 
to  one-fourth,  and  the  use  of  a  wider  range  of  wools  would  become 
practicable. 

Silver-gray  shirting  was  made  from  pure  merino  wool  and  earlier 
in  the  war  engrossed  much  attention  on  this  side  of  the  border. 
Lately,  however,  the  Government  has  specified  the  shirting  to  partake 
more  of  a  Eochdale  nature  {half  cotton  and  half  wool  or  an  Angola 
blend).  As  a  result,  the  silver-gray  shirting  is  now  made  exclusively 
in  England.  The  khaki  shirting  is,  however,  all  wool  in  a  fine  count 
of  woolen  yarn  and  is  produced  largely  in  Scotland  by  firms 
equipped  with  fine-clotb^d  carding  sets. 

Whipcords,  officers'  cloths,  hospital  cloths,  French  blue-gTays,  and 
the  smaller  classes  of  military  fabrics  are  all  made  extensively  in  Scot- 
land. The  homespun  and  blanket  mills  have  been  mostly  engaged  on 
army  blankets,  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  1917  the  Russian  over- 
coating was  made  in  these  mills.  This  last-mentioned  cloth  was  a 
species  of  coarse  blanket  cloth  of  very  low  quality. 

Difficulties  of  the  Trade — Pattern  Costs  Eliminated. 

Owing  to  the  depletion  of  the  mill  staffs,  great  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  in  meeting  the  Govermnent  demands  for  cloth.  This  de- 
pletion is  due  to  two  causes.  Young  and  middle-aged  men  have  been 
taken  for  the  army,  and  where  mills  are  situated  near  munition  areas 
men  and  women  have  gone  into  munition  factories.  In  some  cases 
manufacturers  have  had  to  shut  down  and  sell  their  equipment. 
Machines  have  sold  for  high  prices.  For  example,  spinning  mules, 
which  cost  $3  per  spindle  many  years  ago,  are  now  realizing  $7.30  per 
spindle,  and  second-hand  cards,  which  cost  $2,920  per  set  when  new, 
are  selling  for  double. 

Scotch  manufacturers  have  always  been  afraid  to  enter  into  the 
plain-goods  trade  because  of  the  small  margin  of  profit  admissible. 
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But  the  last  four  years'  experience  has  convinced  them  of  its  safety 
and  the  possibility  of  expansion.  Many  manufacturers  are  saving 
several  thousand  pounds  sterling  per  annum  through  the  elimination 
of  pattern  costs.  Single  firms  were  formerly  laiown  to  make  4,000 
pattern  ranges  per  year,  at  an  average  cost  of  $4.86  each.  All  this 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Merchants  liave  been  placing  orders  for  10  to 
50  pieces  to  a  pattern  without  the  formality  of  a  half-yard  sample  to 
show  their  customers.  E\'ery  inch  of  cloth  is  paid  for,  and  cases  have 
been  known  where  merchants  have  prepaid  the  cost  of  the  cloth  in 
order  to  expedite  the  delivery. 

Ordinary  merchant  trade  was  "greatly  restricted  through  Govern- 
ment rationing  of  wool.  Since  the  Govermnent  has  claimed  the  best 
crossbred  clips  and  home  matchings  for  military  cloths,  Scotch  tweed 
has  been  forced  into  an, unusual  groove.  Also,  to  economize  weight 
of  wool,  much  fine  spinning  has  been  adopted. 

For  home  reqtnrements,  the  styles  in  men's  wear  have  been  very 
quiet.  Black,  white,  and  gray  yarns  have  been  chiefly  in  use,  while 
the  styles  have  been  seldom  enlivened  by  fancy  threads.  For  women's 
wear  the  large  checks  have  been  in  vogue.  Strong  contrast  was  in 
evidence,  but  later  indications  are  that  more  subdued  styles  will  hold 
sway.  The  well-known  shepherd's  check  effect  has  been  made  in  great 
abundance. 
Considerable  Advance  in  Prices  of  Woolen  Manufactures. 

The  high  price  of  worsted  yarn  has  given  Scotch  woolen  manufac- 
turers a  rare  chance.  Worsted  top  (standard  quality  of  merino  wool) , 
64:'s  quality,  is  now  selling  at  $1.56  per  pound ;  before  the  war  $0.56 
was  a  good  price.  This  quality  spun  into  2/36  Botany  yarns  would 
sell  at  $2.79  to  $3.04  per  pound  yarn,  the  pre-war  price  seldom  ex- 
ceeding on  the  average  $0.83  per  pound.  The  heavy  woolen  manufac- 
turers in  Yorkshire  made  good  imitations  of  tweeds  at  $0,365  and 
$0,485  per  yard  before  the  war.  Now^adays  no  one  is  working  on 
narrow  margins  for  civilian  wear  and  $1.34  per  yard  might  be  taken 
as  the  lowest  price. 

It  may  be  safely  stated  that  whereas  pure  worsted  cloths  and 
shoddies  have  trebled  in  price,  Scotch  tweed  prices  have  only  about 
doubled.  The  reason  is  that  the  process  of  manufacture  is  simple 
and  inexpensive.  The  best  Scotch  cloths  at  present  after  weaving 
are  burled  and  mended,  scoured,  dried,  and  pressed  or  blown.  There- 
fore, labor  troubles  have  not  been  so  injurious  to  the  Scotch  manu- 
facturer. It  should  be  observed  also  that  pure  wool  has  not  ad- 
vanced so  much  in  price  as  wool-waste  products.  Home  wool  prices 
are  fixed  by  the  Government.  The  farmer  is  paid  the  pre-war  price 
plus  60  per  cent,  and  the  Government  gets  a  profit  of  16  to  20  cents 
per  pound,  which  means  that  home  wools  have  been  costing  double 
the  1914  price.  Waste  products  have,  however,  risen  to  four  or  five 
times  the  normal  price.  Stockings  formerly  worth  12  cents  per 
pound  are  now  cheap  at  48-J  cents  per  pound.  Indeed,  there 
are  few  woolen  wastes  which  cost  less  than  48^  cents;  and, 
whereas  wastes  were  from  25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
jDrices  of  materials  from  which  they  were  wasted,  their  prices 
now  run  as  high  as  75  per  cent  of  the  price  of  original  materials. 
Scotch  makers  are  becoming  much  more  proficient  in  utilizing 
Tvastes  to  make  a  sound  yard. 
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It  should  also  be  noted  that  cotton  Avorsteds — worsted  styles  im- 
posed on  cotton  yarns — are  no  longer  the  sole  property  of  Massa- 
chusetts manufacturers.  Even  the  best  Yorkshire  makers  are  put- 
ting out  Avorsted  cloths  Avith  half  threads  cotton  and  CA'en  Avith  all  the 
threads  cotton  at  the  old  AAorsted  prices.  Manufacturers  in  southern 
Scotland  claim  that  the  genuine  Scotch  tAveed  has  an  open  field  to-day 
such  as  it  never  prcAdously  had  and  that  a  fair  amount  of  avooI  is 
being  secured,  especially  for  cloths  for  oA^er-sea  markets. 
Working  Hours  Reduced — Trade  in  Hosiery. 

An  important  adAance  in  A\^orking  conditions  has  been  effected  in 
changing  the  hours  of  labor.  Formerly  Scotch  tAveed  mills  Avere 
open  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  Avith  tAvo  breaks  of  one  hour  each,  mak- 
ing 55  hours  per  Aveek.  During  1917,  hoAvcA'er,  the  Avorking  day  Avas 
reduced  to  the  limits  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  Avith  one  hour  break  for  the  mid- 
day meal,  making  49|  hours  per  Aveek.  It  is  noAV  contended  that  the 
output  has  not  gi'eatly  suffered  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  continuous 
machines  like  cards  there  must  be  a  decrease  in  output,  but  in  the 
operation  of  looms,  Avinding  machines,  etc.,  Avhere  much  depends  on 
the  dexterity  of  the  operatiA'e,  a  reduction  of  hours  is  apt  to  be  com- 
pensated by  the  increased  energy  of  the  Avorker. 

Piece-Avork  rates  haA^e  on  the  average  increased  about  50  per  cent 
and  time  Avagcs  have  doubled.  But  as  most  departments  are  Avork- 
ing  short-handed,  the  cost  per  unit  length  is  probably  not  more  than 
50  per  cent  in  advance  of  pre-Avar  cost. 

The  HaAvick  hosiery  trade  has  had  a  most  extraordinary  expan- 
sion; many  firms  have  introduced  American  machines,  such  as  Aveb 
knitters  and  stocking  machines,  Avhich  AA-ere  formerly  confined  to 
cotton  manufacture  but  Avhich  under  stress  of  Avar  conditions  are  used 
for  fine  A^' orsted  yarns.  The  annual  value  of  HaAvick's  knitted  goods 
exceeds  $5,000,000,  and  Avitli  the  inflated  prices  last  year  it  Avas  50 
per  cent  greater.  EveryAvhere  in  cloth  and  hosiery  mills  labor-saving 
devices  are  being  freely  installed,  not  only  on  account  of  labor  short- 
age, but  also  because  ncAv  machinery  means  smaller  excess-profits  tax 
to  pay. 
Iron  and  Steel  Under  Government  Control. 

For  the  iron  and  steel  making  industries  1917  Avas  a  period  of 
activity  unparalleled  in  their  history.  Throughout  the  year  every 
establishment  Avas  Avorking  up  to  its  limit  and  at  the  same  time  Avas 
undergoing  constant  enlargement  and  expansion  as  quickly  as  the 
Avork  could  be  done.  As  a  result  the  output  Avas  bej^ond  all  previous 
records.  War  Avork  in  its  A'arious  phases  had,  of  course,  first  call  on 
the  output.  All  iron  and  steel  Avas  under  strict  Government  con- 
trol, and  no  material  could  be  disposed  of  for  any  purpose  Avhatever 
A\'ithout  the  sanction  of  the  district  superintendents  em})OAvered  to 
deal  Avith  the  matter.  War  requirements  A^•ere  fully  met,  and  fair 
quantities  Avere  aA'ailable  for  other  purposes.  In  the  main,  hoAv- 
ever,  all  Avork  of  an  ordinary  kind  for  Avliich  urgency  could  not  be 
shown  had  to  lie  in  abe3^arice.  Makers  had  on  their  books  orders  for 
thousands  of  tons  Avhich  could  not  be  executed.  Home  prices  for 
steel  at  the  end  of  the  year  were :  Angles.  $83.34  per  long  ton ;  ship 
plates,  $55.95;  bars  aiid  ties,  $59;  and  boiler  plates,  $00.83.  Ex- 
port prices  Avere  quoted  about  $12.17  per  ton  higher-     Home  jirices 
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of  malleable  bar  iron  were  fixed,  but  export  prices  were  uncontrolled 
and  rose  b}^  nearly  $0.50  in  the  course  of  the  year,  the  December  quo- 
tation for  standard  bars  being  about  $80.30  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 

An  important  chanoe  was  partly  effected  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture of  steel  in  Scotland.  Hitherto  most  of  the  Scottish  works 
devoted  themseh^es  to  the  production  of  steel  by  what  is -known  as 
the  acid  process.  To  produce  this  quality  of  steel  a  considerable 
proportion  of  Cumberland  or  Spanish  ores  were  necessary.  These, 
however,  were  no  longer  available  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  blast  furnaces  were  converted  to  the  production  of  steel 
by  the  basic  process  from  piu^ely  Scottish  ores.  This  steel  proved 
entirely  satisfactory  for  most  purposes. 
Other  Industries  Prosper — Economic  Conditions. 

Mineral-oil  companies,  shipbuilding  and  repairing  plants,  iron  and 
brass  foundries,  wire  mills,  spirit  distilleries  (patent  still),  india- 
rubber  mills,  and  electrical  manufacturing  concerns,  all  under  Gov- 
ernment control,  were  for  the  most  part  working  to  their  full  capacity 
and  earning  very  substantial  profits. 

More  noticeably  than  in  the  previous  years  of  the  war,  in  1917  the 
people  adapted  themselves  resolutely  to  the  living  conditions  neces- 
sitated by  national  requirements.  Broadly  speaking,  the  higher 
prices  of  food  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life  were  compensated  by  the 
increased  earnings  of  the  masses.  Persons  with  fixed  incomes  were 
driven  to  sharp  retrenchm'ent,  and  the  burden  of  new  taxation  af- 
fected severely  the  professional  classes.  But  no  complaints  were 
heard  other  than  criticism  of  profiteering  by  middlemen  in  some 
branches  of  trade.  Government  regulations  gradually  eliminated 
the  sx^eculative  tradesmen. 
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